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Capital Radio’s annual jazz don’s biggest open-air jazz 
bash is upon us again. Last- festival and prays for sunny 
year festival punter Kevin skies ... 

Kennedy takes a look at Lon- 

















STISVIS LACY 

A PERSONAL VIEW 






built on his profound sense of jazz’s history, 
based on practical playing situations; playing 
Dixieland with Roswell Rudd, studying 
Thelonious Monk’s music and reworking his 
compositions, believing in Cecil Taylor’s 
worth in the Fifties when the world rejected 
him, and arriving at a state totally himself. 







With Thelonious Monk’s death still fresh 
in the mind, it’s worth underlining Lacy’s 
total understanding of his music. Never pre¬ 
pared to treat Monk’s comixtsitions lightly, 
his soloing - while being totally Lacy - has 
bowed with respect in Sphere’s direction. At a 
recent Company concert, pianist Misha 
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STI-VI: 


The man who liberated the 
soprano sax talks about the 
spark, the gap - and the leap. 
Brian Case watches the road. 


‘Music has a mind of its own, 
watch the road. Something like 

‘The spark... the gap... the 
leap. Robert Musil talks about 
that for three big books. (The 
Man Withoui Qualities). Zen liter¬ 
ature, too. What we’re talking 
about is magic. That’s what’s in¬ 
teresting in any kind of art - or 

‘When I used to work with 
Monk, he used to say, “Let’s lift 
the bandstand”. That’s magic, 
man, when the bandstand levi¬ 
tates. I didn’t know how to doit- 
but I knew what he was talking 
about. Old dreams but they’re 

Any artist sharing Steve Lacy’s 
above-stated belief in the near- 
priesdy function of art is in for a 
thin time in our society. Touring 
England with Company, Steve 
has been occasionally depressed 
by sparse audiences. 


‘In the kind of music we do to¬ 
gether, the whole thing is - is it 
interesting? Is it alive? There’s 
nothing else to say. All the other 
criteria fall by the wayside. 

‘England is rough because of 
the quantity of rock’n’ roll going 
on, Ae proportions. It’s hard to 
cope with all that. I used to love 
Hendrix, Stevie Wonder, the 
Beades, Otis Redding, but the or¬ 
dinary bulk just makes me sick. I 
can’t stomach it at all. 

‘Last night, I was walking by 
the university here, and I heard 
some ordinary rock they had 
coming out of a party there - just 
some typical stuff - and loud, you 
could hear it for three blocks! 

‘Me, personally, I got sick to 
my stomach. I couldn’t stand it. 
It’s just like everything I do is 
against what this is. And that was 
current normal stuff with loads of 
people having a good time to it, 
no problem - except 1 was walk¬ 
ing down the street and I was suf¬ 
fering, and I was the only one 

‘It’s hard to deal with a 
phenomenon like that. You have 
to consider that you’re a 
specialist, you’re a freak - and 

‘The only thing important in 
music, as in anything else, is life 
and death. Any kind of style, any 
kind of way is valid, if it’s alive. 
Life and interest are two things I 





players are the one 
play beyond themselves - above 
and beyond the rational. For 
example, Gombrovitch said that 
after he’d read something he’d 
written, he became that - but be¬ 
fore writing it, he didn’t know 

And Klee?’ 

‘I studied his lecture notes and 
works like The Thinking Eye and 
I think 1 learned as much from, 

cians. He’s all about rhythm and 


kinda fertility. I can do it in addi¬ 
tion to what I normally do, but I 
can’t only do that. The thing is to 
change up > play on a theme, off a 
theme. 1 like a variety of ap¬ 
proaches in conjunction with 
each other.’ 

Lacy’s iron determination. He 
worked with Thelonious Monk 
for four months, and spent the 
next 12 years working out the 
possibilities of Monk’s composi¬ 
tions. He and RosweU Rudd, an 
ex-Dixielander trombonist, con¬ 
centrated exclusively on the 
Monk repertoire from 1%2-6S, 
and Lacy has recently returned to 

‘It became like a kind of Dixie¬ 
land', yeah. Part of learning that 
stuff is to fool with it, and to ar¬ 
bitrarily change certain aspects of 
it so as to see what will happen. 


try and play it i 


‘To me, he was the vanguard of 
the vangiurd - the freest edge of 
the free thing they had going 
then. We got to be fast friends 
and sort of brothers, and we spent 
a lot of time playing together in 
mv house in New York. 

‘He’d say, “WeU - let’s play”, 
and I’d say “OK - what do you 
want to pUy?” - and he’d say, 
“No, let’s just play”. This was re¬ 
volutionary to me at the time be¬ 
cause I was into Monk tunes, and 
thought you had to have a tune, a 
structure and chord changes, the 
whole thing. He didn’t have any 
problem that way. He’d just play, 
' when he played it was really 


e batteries. Bom to Russian 


way I seek out certain kinds of 
music, certain kinds of books, in 
the way that 1 re 


‘This started me thinking a lot, 
and it took me over five years be¬ 
fore I reached that point myself, 
and a lot of hard work and strug¬ 
gle to break the shackles. His way 
of going into the beyond and just 
taking off - to not worry about 
where you were comity from, but 
just to go -1 wanted to be able to 


Tlie late Fifties found Lacy 
n the GU Evans Or- 
a shortlived 
, ly Giuffre, in- 
ig Coltrane to take up the 
soprano, playing with Rollins on 
the Williamburg Bridge. 


rhythmic vitality. Negative as¬ 
pects: there’s a sloppiness, too. 
I’ve got to watch it! lliere’s some 
sticky stuff, too - a treacly qual- 

Sloppy is the last thing one as¬ 
sociates with Lacy. The steadi¬ 
ness of his musical advance and 
the single-mindedness of his 

methodical mind. 

Example: why do you use an 
off-station radio on ‘Stations’? 

Answer. ‘It had several aspects 
to it. One was a desire to get into 
the now, to keep the music abso¬ 
lutely now, and have nothing to 
do with then. When you turn the 
radio on, it’s really now. What¬ 
ever you catch, you have to deal 
with. Next, the dement of inspi¬ 
ration from John Cage. Thirdly, 
it was dedicated to Monk, and the 
structure, harmony and rhythm 
that I superimpo^ upon the 
radio is very Monkish. So that’s 
what that was all about.’ 

That spedes of QED makes it 


LACY 


proportion and structure, 
thicknesses and thinnesses of 
lines, the effect of one thing on 
another, visually. 

‘I’ve translated this into my 
own musical terms. Klee is trying 
to se^ something and fix it and 

endeavours, and he’s found ways 
of dealing with all these 
phenomena in plastic terms. 
That’s what a musician does too. 

Continual practice and periods 
of totally free playing armour him 
for his role as a vehicle for the 

‘It’s good to have something in 
the bank, as it were, before you 
make that leap. It’s good to be 
steeped in the technical aspects, 
because otherwise you’re going to 
break your neck. Free playing is a 
kinda research for me, a kinda 
pushing. You extend the lan¬ 
guage and you come up with a few 

‘The danger is dryness, the 
drying up, a tendency towards 
aridity. For me, these are a way of 


of behind me, and I can relax with 
it more. I th^ I do a better job 

Two major influences in the 
emancipation of Steve Lacy were 
Cedi Taylor and Don Cherry. 
The period with Taylor from 
19S8-S9 was seminal but both 
men have since developed apart. 

‘That influence isn’t apparent 
now in what I’m doing - if it was, 
there’d be something wrong - but 
it is chemically related. Some of 
the stuff that he was writing back 
in the Fifties that we used to re¬ 
hearse has disappeared, and he 
never went back to it. On the con¬ 
trary, for me, it formed an integ¬ 
ral part of what I did, and was the 
basis of some of my own writing. 

‘Those pieces on a record like 
Into The Hoi, they gave me a key. 
That was kind of a gift to me. I re¬ 
ally got into that kind of composi¬ 
tion, whereas he got out of it, and 
went beyond that. Even the tides, 
“Bulbs”, “Mixed”, they’re kinda 
like my ddes, too.’ 

Cherry's arrival in New York 
with Ornette in 1959 bowled him 


‘One day, Rollins said, “I have 
a good place to play - why don’t 
you come out to pracdse?’’ I 

bridge, you know - and that was 

‘During that period, we prac- 
dsed two or three times a week. It 
was very fruitful for me, and he 
said he learned something from 
it, too, because he needed sdmu- 
ladon from other people at that 

‘It was then that I realized that 
it was hard to get a sound outside, 
but if you persist at it, you can - 
and then when you go indoors, 
it’s easy. I sdll find that valuable. 
When I first started as a kid, I 
played in a died bathroom and it 
sounded great - then when I got 
in a normal dead room, it 
sounded terrible. This is the op- 

he left America for 
Europe, and been settled in 
Paris since 1^0. He prefers the 
depth of experience in the Old 
World, though occasionally re- 
tuna to New York to recharge 


difficult to relate to Lacy’s leap 
beyond logic. 

‘It’s a progressive appedte for 
wanting to take the leap, because 
unless you do, you’re not really 
alive. If you’re not secure enough 
to take the plunge, then you’re re¬ 
ally in trouble, and you’d better 
go back and praedee until vou are 
secure enough to drop the sec¬ 
urity. It isn’t random at all ’ 

But the concept of the leap con¬ 
jures up associadons of a bracing 
of the muscles, of strain. Don’t 
most musicians report that, dur¬ 
ing the creadve act, their minds 
are a blank? 

‘Not exaedy a blank - more 
like a blink. You try and suy out 
of the way. You tty and not lose 
touch with the music, and let the 
thing happen. It’s not you that 
does it - it’s IT that wants to be 
done. You get yourself in good 
shape and be in tune and on your 
toes, have good chops - and not 
mess it up. It can only go one 
way, and it’s not you who de¬ 
cides, it’s/T.’ 

Discography - Page 35 





Brian Case does a few hard bop press- 
ups with wily tenorman HAROLD 
LAND and talks about geographical 
accidents of birth. 
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While being a gifted and also finds tune to tour as a ment at the New England a look at the influences 

highly individual pianist/ soloist, as well as chair the Conservatory. In this rare in- and achievements of this 

composer, RAN BLAKE Third Stream Music Depart- terview, Barry McRae takes talented musician. 


The remarkable Ran Blake was 
bom in Springfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1935 and later 
moved to Suffield, Connecticut. 
At the tender age of five, an el¬ 
derly friend of the family intro¬ 
duced him to the composers of 
the past. This tuition made little 
impression, and in his early teens 
he switched his seat of learning 
from the family adviser’s chair to 

A newly found interest in jazz 
led him to take lessons from Ray 

the Woody Herman Second 
Herd) but, more important, he 
met a man called Hul^rt Powell. 
Through him, he discovered the 
singing of the Pentecostal 
Church. Powell and his family 
opened Blake’s eyes to a whole 
new attitude to music and showed 
how they ‘sang the music of God, 
with the most beautiful blues 
scales’. In so doing, they made 
Blake a convert to their musical 

On leaving school, Blake kept 

played in a few local nightclubs. 
He also waited tables in the ‘Vil¬ 
lage’ and it was there that he dis¬ 
covered his second great inspira¬ 
tion, Thelonious Monk. 

‘That guy was insane and I 
loved him’, Blake said, and his 

colour the whole approach to his 
own jazz. In some ways, his devo¬ 
tion to Monk can 1^ seen as a 
practical realization of limitations 
in his own instrumental 
technique. During the course of 
discussions on another subject, 
Blake said of Bud Powell, ‘T^t’s 
where I want to go’ in such a way 
as to suggest that he thought 
Powell’s bravura displays beyond 
him. Perhaps because of this, he 
felt that very little in the bebop 
tradidon could be of use to him 
10 


and joked that, from within the 
style, his three favourite pianists 
were Monk, Monk and Monk. 

The Fifties saw something of a 
dichotomy in his musical life. On 
the one hand, Gunther Schuller 
persuad^ him to pureuc the role 

duced him to the work of Bartok, 
Ives and Webern. On the other, 
his fellow-feeling for the gospel 
music led him to Mahalia Jackson 
and to her accompanist Mildred 
Falls. In the early Sixties, he ac¬ 
tually took lessons from this re- 
marluble pianist, as if deter¬ 
mined to add something of the 
baptist rock to his piano style. 

The results are best heard on 
‘Church on Russell Street’ (1), a 
track on his first recording. It is 
listed as ‘Wooster Street’ on the 
sleeve but certainly complies with 
Falls’ instruction to ‘absorb this 
and then be yourself, as Blake 

front piano. The remaining 
tracks are very different. They 
are in duo with the'talented 
Jeanne Lee and show just how 
sympathetic Blake can be in sup¬ 
port of a. singer. Her breathy, 
warm-hearted vocals and his chil¬ 
ling chords are an irresistible for¬ 
mula, and they move effortlessly 
through show tunes, straight 
blues jmd traditioi^ items. 

surprise because Blake is a lover 
of lyrics. He claims that ‘the sin¬ 
gers speak to me, it’s a verbal 
thing, a story, a programmatic 
thing, and it’s one of the greatest 
things in my life’. Because of this, 
he actually regards ^n Webster 

this does raise a question regard¬ 
ing his own style and his devotion 
to Monk. The late pianist was one 
of the most architectural of all 

than the bare bones and made no 


effort to flesh out a ballad with 
flowing rhetoric. Listen to Blake 
play similar material like ‘You 
Stepp^ Out Of A Dream’ (2), 
‘Sophisticated Lady’ (2), ‘Get A 
Kick Out Of You’ (4) or ‘Lush 
Life’ (7). The details may be dif¬ 
ferent but the economy is very 

the musical story . 

How then does this equate with 
his love of the singers? The ans¬ 
wer is in the manner in which he 
provides the accompaniment for 
Lee, the way in which he pro¬ 
vides the superstructure on 
which her unpredictable vocals 
can be laid out. If ever a pianist 
demonstrated an affinity for the 
vocal art, it is Blake, and the 
whole performance becomes ‘as 

Unfortunately, this excellent 
album did not open any recording 
floodgates. An dbum, Ran Blake 
Plays Solo Piano, was made for 
ESP in 1965 and Blue Potato And 
Other Outrages appeared' on 
Milestone in 1967. Apart from 
these, the jazz world had to wait 
until 1975 before any appreciable 
number of records appeared to 
document Blake’s musical prog¬ 
ress. During this time, Blake’s 
academic career blossomed and 
he advanced to his current posi¬ 
tion with the New England Con- 

The 1975 record was approp¬ 
riately called Breakthru (2) and 
was made in Oslo. All but three of 
the 17 titles were by other com¬ 
posers and Blake approached the 
wide range this offered in a vari¬ 
ety of ways. Inevitably, there are 
constants and the same can be 
said of all collections that used 
other people’s material. Blake’s 
dragging, tension-building ap¬ 
proach to timing permeates every 
title, and his use of ‘wrong’ har¬ 


monies is consistently right. His 
command of keyboard technique 
is free from false aspirations, but 
it is exciting, often chromatic, 
but always used to further the 

It is instructive to compare dif¬ 
ferent versions of standards. 
Lengths vary as inspiration dic¬ 
tates and his approach to El¬ 
lington tunes is especially im¬ 
aginative. Blake rates Edward the 
Pianist highly, and says ‘maybe 
by 1955 his great orchestral 
things had happened, but it was 
then that he grew as a pianist’. 
Two editions of ‘Lush Life’ are 
there to provide a fine example. 
The Paris recording (7) is slightly 
shorter than the one made only 
days earlier in Rome (5). The first 

from the sumptuous velvet of the 
Duchal treatment, while the sec¬ 
ond seems more careful to main¬ 
tain the spirit of the title. Blake 
WOOS ‘Sophisticated Lady’ (2) 
with simhar gentility, but ‘Drop 
Me Off At Harlem’ (2) becomes a 
piece of avant-garde stride. 

Even with Ellington’s tunes 
there is no diminution of Monk- 
like irreverence. Not that this is 
particularly surprising, when we 
consider how near latter-day 
Duke can come to Monk in his 
more flamboyant moments. The 
real point is that, while Blake ig¬ 
nores the routes that would be 
taken by most pianists, he never 
crosses the frontier into the 
bizarre. There is scant evidence 
that he ever displayed bad taste, 
although his early Sixties record¬ 
ing of ‘Summertime’ (1) did show 
a certain lack of maturity. Not 
that it was a bad performance, 
but he seemed thrown by the in¬ 
herent histrionics of the theme 
and retaliated with drama, ill- 
suited to his normal musical at- 




Using his own material re¬ 
moved such a snare. Blake is an 
impressive composer and he 
played his own tunes very much 
with thematic considerations in 
mind. This might have led him to 
be slightly less ambitious than he 
would have been with ‘foreign* 
subject matter, but his works 
gain by being treated in an appo¬ 
site manner. ‘Field Cry’ (3) is de¬ 
solated and bluesy, ‘Silver Fox’ 

(3) has a wiry lyricism, and ‘Jim 
Crow’ (3) mutters about discrimi¬ 
nation in an acrid and angry man- 

Perhaps the most evocative, 
however, were his musical por¬ 
traits. Strangely, not enough time 
is devoted to each figure on re¬ 
cord, but they are all perfor¬ 
mances that tell us exactly what 
Blake thought of them as people. 
They suggest that cinema critic 
‘John Surman’ (6) is unsure of his 
direction, that former Jazz Hot 
writer ‘Bubara Belgrave’ (6) is 

peers, and that ‘Susan Sontag’ (6) 
is happiest delving into the 
ethereal. ‘Leroy Jones’ is suitably 
hip, and although ‘Death Of 
E^th Piaf (6) could have been 
over-stagey, Blake’s beautiful 
piece avoids pretentiousness and 
brings a sombre dignity to the 

His feelngs about his fellow 
pianists are predictable. ‘Monk’ 
is obviously a thing apart, but 
‘James P. Johnson’ is his favour¬ 
ite stride m an and he has a special 
place in his heart for ‘Mary Lou 
Williams’ - ‘her ballads were 
good, but the blues. . . ’. He 
feels that ‘Count Basie’ continued 
to grow in stature and that the 
‘Red Bank Kid’ was right in re¬ 
garding economy as the absolute 
virtue. In contrast, he found ‘Art 
Tatum’ ‘awfully busy’ and said 
that such over-statement did not 
communicate with him. 

He admits that ‘post-Coltrane 
people want a longer thing’ and 
he thinks this goes a long way to 


‘great pitch possibihties, now 
he’s more Pan-Afnean and, al¬ 
though he may not have the 
bebop swing, there is a great 
rhythm’. What worries Blake is 
‘that there is no silence and the 
audience leave not hungry for 


This led him to an observation 
about his own style. He says that 
certain people have expr^sed a 
desire for ‘a more definite pulse, a 

to ‘How ’Bout'Thsu*II’ (3), one 
can see that he did occasionally 
limit propulsive movement. Yet 
such playing cannot be dismissed 
as static, he merely creates a 
sound-field in which statement is 
more important than mobility. 
This may well be why he is some¬ 
thing of a loner. Isolation allows 
him the luxury of bringing his 
ideas to fruition at just the crea¬ 
tive rate he finds appropriate to 
the'materia in hand, and to the 
mood of the moment. 


his unique compatibility with a 
singer. How, then, does the loner 
fare in the company of other in¬ 
strumentalists? He claims to be 
‘not a people person’, yet increas¬ 
ingly he has recorded with other 

with Anthony Braxton, Ted Cur- 
son and Daryl Lowery, and has 
recorded with medium size 


groups. ‘The Pawnbroker’ (8) is 
by a nonet, tidily arranged by 
Lowery, and with an organiza¬ 
tion and a sense of swing that 
would make it difficult to date. 
‘Touch Of Evil’ (8) is looser, the 
11-piece ‘head’ is directed by the 
pianist and its sop to tradition is 
made as the leader steals his own 
‘Blue Potato’ as a brass interlude. 

Blake certainly seems to thrive 
on organization, although there 
are at least a couple of examples of 
a quite abstract approach. The 
rambling ‘Crystal Trip’ (4) is a 


before formal rationality. There 


of a man like Cedi Taylor. In 
Taylor’s early work, Blake saw 


Gardenia’ (8), in which the piano 
marks out hurdles at odd dis¬ 


tances, and over which Lowery 
floats with nonchalant ease and 
Pres-like indeterminacy. On 
‘Sonata For Two Pianos’ (as yet 
unissued), he goes the whole hog 
with an open-ended solo. He ad¬ 
mits that this is not a natural form 
of expression for him, although 
he was pleased with the 
playbacks. He added that he 
thought, ‘It worked because I 
don’t do it often - I wouldn’t 
want to do it every day, I think 
themes are important’. 

Not an unreasonable postulate 
from an academic, a man who dis¬ 
cusses Lemon Jefferson and 
Robert Jolmson in terms of 
Charles Dickens and James 
Joyce. This academic, however, 
tours as a jazzman in his college 
holidays, and plays uncom¬ 
promisingly improvised music in 
a style totally drawn from the 
Afro-American experience. 

Neveltheless, teaching is still 
Blake’s primary motivation, and 
he talks about it with genuine 
passion. ‘The great, great com¬ 
mitment in my life is the Third 
Stream Department, which is one 
of only two in America. The main 
thing is not that it is Third Stream 
and that it makes use of various 
materials, but that everything is 
taught by ear. Students come in 
with a tape recorder, they bring 
their own tradition, we give 
melodies, chords. . . Mingus 
told me some things, about bow 
he taught his men, Tristano did, I 
add the Ran Blake things. We 
start with Mother Earth, whose 
name is Billie Holiday.’ 

That sounds like something of 
a stack-up in favour of jazz but, 
knowing the man, there can be 
little doubt that the students’ own 


Records; 

(1) The Newest Sound Around 
RCA PL 42863 

(2) Bnakthm 

Improvising Artists Inc 37 38 

(3) Wende 
Owl 05 

(4) Crystal Trip 
HoroHZOb 

(5) Open City 
HoroHDP7-8 

(6) Realisation Of A Dream 
Owl 012 

(7) Third Stream Re-composition 
Owl 017 

(8) FUmNoir 
ArisuAN3019 


musical aspirations are encour¬ 
aged to thrive in this atmosphere. 
Blake’s own music has always 
seemed to breathe naturally, it is 
never technically wanting, but 
his is a love affair with his instru¬ 
ment. It is a liaison that un¬ 
ashamedly exposes the man to his 
audiences, and one that will not 
allow musical prejudice to balk 
his creative expression. 
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Tnimpeter WYNTON MARSALIS 
has been hailed as a symbol for the New 
Decade, and that’s a lot to live up to. 
Chrissie Murray brings an insight into 
this forthright, yoimg spokesman for 
jazz in the Eighties. 

‘The whole Seventies was like a period when 
the most talented guys just went for a bag of 
goods, and they didn’t develop their artistic 
abihties. 

‘1 love Ornette Coleman, but all these guy. 
slip through the door as free musicians, and 
the critics, they don’t even know what it is but 
they co-sign it because they’re afraid they 
mi^t miss something. 

‘The musicians won’- see to it that the 
music is placed on as high a pedestal as it 
should be. They’ve let the music be com¬ 
promised . . .’ 

So speaks the uncompromising 'OFynton 
Marsahs with uncommon maturity - a 
weighty statement, indeed, from a 20-year- 
old already an accepted voice of a new jazz 
generation. 

Art Blakey says that ‘this guy makes the 
yormg kids all over the world want to cut their 

Ron Carter calls Marsalis - ‘the most re¬ 
markable musician to appear on the scene in 


It wasn’t until Marsalis was 12 that he ‘re¬ 
ally got serious’. 

‘The summer before I went to high school, 
I really started practising and listening to al¬ 
bums, right. I studied books on the instru- 

‘I had a great teacher - John Longo. 1 can’t 
even describe the amount of stuff I learned 
from John. He taught me mote than just the 
trumpet. He taught me a whole conceptual 
way of playing. He instilled In me a certain 
love for playing - jazz and classical. “Listen 
for this in this guy’s playing ,. .Usten for that. 
He’d always ask me to explain why, so that my 
mind would work. To me, the physical act of 
practising is just the release of mental activity 
that is goittg on before you pick up the horn. 
Most cats just practise.’ 

EUis Marsahs can also take much of the cre¬ 
dit. 

‘My father was a great influence in more 
ways than just musically. He beUeved in edu¬ 
cation. We would talk all the time. I could al¬ 
ways go to him and say, “Let’s go over this 
tune . . . what are the chord changes for 


‘I was Ustening u 
get the notes off. 


quite some time’. I 

^AfY^^■ClN 

what thev were d< 


but trying to understand 
rhat they were doing conceptually. When I 
Ustened to Bird or Clifford Brown, I was try- 


Leonard Feather writes in the Los Angeles 
Times that ‘as a jazz soloist, he is a symbol for 
the New Decade’. 

People magazine calls Marsahs - ‘one of the 
brightest prospects for jazz in ’82’. 

And, in case there’s any doubt, Down 
Beat’s critics vote him the ‘Talent Most De¬ 
serving Wider Recognition’ in 1981. 

All in aU, that’s a heU of a lot to hve up to for 
any 20-year-old. But, you get the feeling that 
M^ahs isn’t just any 20-year-old. 

We first saw Marsahs here, briefly, a couple 
of Camdens ago, doing something of a ‘star 
turn’ with Art Blakey’s youngest Jazz Mes¬ 
sengers for years. 

For those who missed out on the perfor¬ 
mance, but picked up on the buzz, recorded 
proof emerged on Kingdom Jazz’s Art Blakey 
and the Jazz Messengen (recorded hve at 
Bubba’s in October 1980). With the young 
tnunpeter now signed to that once-great jazz 
label, CBS, that first album - featuring early 
Marsahs - could be destined to become a col- 

Much has been claimed for this young 
Turk, and the future wih take care of expecta¬ 
tions one way or another. But what do we 
know about this guy - yesterday, just another 
talented teenager; today, one of jazz’s hottest 
properties? 

Marsahs was bom in New Orleans on 18th 
October, 1961 - one of six brothers. His 
father - pianist-composer Elhs Marsahs - 
named him Wynton after Wynton KeUy. 

When elder brother Branford received a 
clarinet, Elhs looked for an instrument for 6- 
year-old Wynton and came up with a trumpet 
via family-friend and associate, A1 Hirt. But, 
far from becoming the child progidy in- 
standy, young Marsahs proved to be a reluc¬ 
tant wunderkind. 

‘I didn’t really want to play it. By the time I 
was seven, the trumpet was collecting dust. .’ 


was going on around them, and to place the 
music in a historical perspective. That’s all I 
did, man - thought about the music. It’s a 
constant process of invesdgadon, refining, 
absorbing, eliminating and trying to under- 

After Longo, Marsahs became a classical 
student of Norman Smith, principal trumpe¬ 
ter in the New Orleans Philharmonic. 

‘Norman taught me a lot about phrasing 
and tonguing and, in return, my father would 

more about piccolo trumpet. It was another 
way of thinking about music.’ 

Marsahs also took some lessons from 
George Jensen, Longo’s old teacher - an ex¬ 
traordinary man for whom Wynton has the 
greatest loye and respect. 

‘George Jensen was one of the only white 
guys that woidd teach black guys back in the 
days of segregation. He was a beautiful guy - 
so soulful. He had a stroke, and could barely 
talk, and could only write with his left hand. 
He had a certain spirit. He wanted to live. His 
playing days were over but Doc Severinson 
gave him a left-handed trumpet and he tried 
to play a htde bit every now and then. 

‘I was taught to play legitimate, not jazz, 
because that’s not something that can reahy 
be mtored. When I was 12 or 13, I heard 
Maurice Andre and I thought he was really 
great, so I got interested in playing classical 
music also. For some reason, all the jazz musi¬ 
cians were in awe of the classical musicians ~ 
afraid of it or something. I thought, man. I’m 
gonna see what this is, light. I listened to 

that! I played solo with theNew Orleans Sym¬ 
phony when I was 14 - the Haydn Trumpet 
Concerto. 

‘Norman Smith showed me how to refine 
my style. He gave me exercises - solo 


melodies and cantatas, lyrical 6tudes - “Play 
this really soft and slow . . .”. It was a major 

really correct.’ 

At 16, Marsahs found himself once more in 
the solo spot, this time playing Bach on pic¬ 
colo tnunpet. 

‘Bach! That’s the hardest. That’s the crum¬ 
bier! It’s piccolo trumpet - extremely high! 
One of Bach’s trumpet-players died trying to 
play that. . .’ 

If Marsahs found jazz musicians in awe of 
classical musicians, the classical musicians 
don’t escape criticism, either . . . 

play jazz is it’s impossible to give themselves a 
state of min d which wih enable them to learn 
jazz. They cannot go to the cats to learn how 
to play jazz - they beheve what they are doing 
is the highest way of performance. 

‘Classical composers stand a better chance 
of becoming jazz musicians. Most of them are 
afraid to learn - afraid to admit that jazz is on 
such a higher level. They realize that jazz has 
exterted mote influence on 20th-cenrary 
music - for them to admit this, it’s a reflection 
on their own inadequacies. 


Armed with a fuh scholarship to Juilhard, 
the 17-year-old Marsalis arrived in New 
York, ekeing out his allowance by playing in 
Sweeny Todd on Broadway. Then, one night, 
he remembers one of the worst trials of his life 
- sitting in the first time with the Blakey band. 

‘I sounded like shit, man. I played “Along 
Came Betty” and I didn’t know it. I got lost. I 
didn’t know where the tune was - I barely 
finished the form off. Bobby (Watson) was sh¬ 
outing out the changes in the alto key. Blakey 
was back there laughing and said afterwards, 
“Yeah, that was pretty sad but that’s all 
right”. I’d uever listened to the Jazz Messen¬ 
gers that much. My father had some albums at 

‘Blakey is the essence of what Afro-Ameri¬ 
can music is about. What he plays is so com¬ 
plex. If any musical scholar tries to figure out 
what he’s doing rhythmically, he could never 
explain it. His approach to playing music is so 
free and loose. He directs from the 
bandstand. What he does seems unintellec- 
tual, but it’s not. He’s a master of construc- 


After a few months with Blakey, George 
Butler sent Herbie Hancock a tape of Marsalis 
and, as Freddie Hubbard and Wayne Shorter 
had cancelled, Hancock welcomed Marsahs. 
They toured all the big festivals - Chicago, 
New York, Cleveland, and even Japan. 

‘The first time I played with them in rehear¬ 
sal - with Herbie, Ron Caner and Tony Wil- 

the only one that’s playing, right, they just 
play what you play. 

‘For aU Tony’s activity, he’s stiU playing 
what you’re playing. You hear records and 
he’s crowding cats, but that isn’t how it feels 
when you’re playing. He’s very sensitive and 
perceptive. Tony’s conception of playing is a 
lot like Art’s, only he’s a lot more open, more 


‘It’s ironic, man - before I played with 
Tony I’d never reahy hstened to Art to hear 





















Dniinmer JOHN STEVENS 
has been an important and 
influential figure in the con¬ 
tinual development of the 
improvised music scene in 
Britain. 

With Stevens currently 
working on a special, three- 
day project involving eight 
musicians - to be presented 
at Actual 82 (ICA: 17th-22nd 
August) - Andrew Tiimer 
takes a timely look at the 
drummer’s career. 

In the first of this two-part 
interview, Stevens discusses 
his thinking which led to the 
formation of the innovative 
Spontaneous Music Ensem¬ 
ble. 

‘When I first started playing 
music in my early teens, jazz 
seemed to represent a very free 
form of creativity, even playing in 
what was generally regarded as 

‘Although 1 realized within 
that form there were certain pro¬ 
cedures and disciplines that I 
needed to come to terms with, I 
still tended to approach the music 
in a free way - by that 1 mean that 
once the time was established by 

melody and harmony were set, I 
felt free to experiment within it. 

‘What I didn’t realize was that 
that was not the generally ac¬ 
cepted approach. People would 
ask me to play rim shots every 
fourth beat etc. I remember play¬ 
ing at Ronnie Scott’s and during 
one of my solos, Phil Seaman 
shouted out “Where’s the fuck¬ 
ing melody?”. 

‘Although 1 saw the estabUshed 
players as working at what they 
wanted to, and perfecting it all 
the time, to me it didn’t have the 
freedom which I thought had al¬ 
ways existed in jazz.’ 

Eventually, Stevens’ unwil¬ 
lingness to conform forced him to 
30 


give up professional gigs and 
about 1964, together srith a group 
of like- min d^ musicians, he 
started playing at the Sun public 
house in London’s Drury Lane. 

‘1 remember hearing a 
saxophone player there called Jan 
who had obviously heard Albert 
Ayler. I would be setting up and 
this guy would start wailing. So 
there 1 was, playing alongside this 
extremely free way of playing the 
saxophone, using it as an excla¬ 


mation without it dipping into, or 
relating to, what I was doing as an 
expression of freedom on its own 

posed lots of problems ... there’s 
the fteedom, now what do we do 
with it?’ 

The first important step for 
Stevens was to find a space in 
which to express that fieedom. 

‘A singer friend of mine knew a 
place called the Little Theatre 
Qub run by a lady, so 1 checked it 


out. The lady was very nice and 
agreed to let us use it after the 
theatre finished at 10.30pm. 

‘At the end of 1%5,1 started to 
play six evenings a week, along 
with people with whom 1 had 
been connected - Chris 
McGregor, Harry Miller, John 
Surman, and Trevor Watts and 
Paul Rutherford with whom I 
had been playing in the RAF. 

‘I sras trying to look at the free¬ 
dom which Jan represented, and 






relate it to myself who, though 
feeling a tremendous urge for 
freedom, was also respectful of 
the tradition. Playing wi thin for¬ 
malized music like bebop was still 
very enjoyable and challenging. 
So, although I enjoyed playing 
with Jan, there was a formalized 
intention in me about composi¬ 
tion. It’s a paradox really - on the 
one hand, there’s free group-im¬ 
provisation which I believe in as 
an absolute but, at the same time. 


recognising certain disciplines 
that exist. The association with 
Paul and Trevor was very impor¬ 
tant. We connected on many dif¬ 
ferent levels. There was a great 
deal of musical cross-fertilization 

These associations at the Little 
Theatre Club led directly towards 
the Spontaneous Music Ensemble 
which became the corner-stone of 
Stevens’ development from them 


‘Having established the Little 
Theatre Qub, the best idea was to 
give the space to different people 
each evening. So sometimes I 
would be an accompanist for 
someone like John Surman or 
Pete Lemer; on other occasions, I 
would develop my own ideas mth 

Jeff Clyne. Tsiippose I became 
the dominant pan. Ideas were 
flying about and began to tie up, 
so the way I really compost 


In the second pm of Ms interview, 
we will explore further the musical 
expansions of John Stevens which 
were to prove such a vital force in 
the development of improvised 
music in this country and in Europe. 
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Record Reviews 


CHARLIE PARKER: One Night 
in Washington (Elektra Musician 
MUS K 52 359) 

Recorded; Club Kavakos, 
Washington DC - 22nd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1953. 

Side One: ‘Fine and Dandy’/ 
‘These Foolish Things’/‘Li^t 
GreenV‘Thou Swell’. Side Ttuo: 
‘Wims’/‘Don’t Blame Me’/Mcd- 
ley - ‘Something To Remember 
You By’ and ‘Blue Room’/ 
‘Roundhouse’/Interview - Red 
Rodney on Parker. 

Charlie Parker (as)/Ed Leddy, 
Marky Markowitz, Charlie 
Walp, Bob Carey (tpts)/Earl 
Swope, Rob Swope, Don Spiker 
Ctbns)/Jim Riley (as)/Jim Parker, 
Angelo Tompros, Ben Lary (ts)/ 
Jack Nimitz (bari)/Jack Holiday 
(p)/Mert OUver (b)/Joe Timer 
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‘My three years with his quintet 


three months later, Bird has no 
trouble cutting through the 15- 
piece ensemble and throws out a 
cornucopia of ideas in his solos. 

He copes with the challenge of 
fronting a big band in his usual 
nonchalant way, scorning rehear¬ 
sal and relying on his phenomenal 
ear to guide him safely through 
the modulations and key-changes 
in the arrangements. Once or 

just the right phrase to solve the 
problem. 

If, like me, you were amazed 
and inspired by this great musi¬ 
cian years ago but had forgotten 
how ageless his concept was, or if 

want to check out what all the 
fuss was about, there can be no 
better introduction to Birdlore 
than this album. Jack Massarik 


SCHLIPPENBACH/PARKER/ 
LOVENSt DetU) Fra Di Not 
(PoTorch Records PRT/JWD 
10+11) 

Recorded: Live in Pisa, Italy - 

Side One : ‘Qclone’. Sides Two& 
Three: ‘Fra Di Noi’. Side Four: 


Alexander von Schlippenbach 
(p)/Evan Parker (ts/ss)/Paul Lo- 
vens(d/perc). 


school,’ says trumpeter Red Rod¬ 
ney in an interview which makes 
up the last track on this remarka¬ 
ble new album. ‘I stood next to 
this colossal giant every night and 
listened to the outpourings of 

Unfortunately, recorded 
examples of such outpourings 
tend to be rare. Most Charlie 
Parker albums are scrappy com¬ 
pilations of alternate takes from 
jittery recording sessions, or pi¬ 
rated air-shots recorded with the 

This album is different, and 
what a treat it is. For one thing, 
there are no hesitant sidemen: it’s 
all Parker. Except for a few intro¬ 
ductory bars of piano here and 
there, he is the only soloist, free 
to take off and soar at length over 
a big band specially put together 
in Washington to back guest ar¬ 
tists on Sunday nights. 

Issued as part of Bruce 
Lund^^’s new eclectic Elektra 

particular session were in the pri¬ 
vate collection of arranger Bill 
Potts, and have never been re¬ 
leased before. The sound quality 
is excellent; Parker can even be 
heard chuckling off-mike at the 
end of one number, and his play- 

Using an English-made Graf¬ 
ton alto, the same white plastic 
sax he would play at the historic 
Massey Hall concert in Toronto 


Partnerships in improvised music 
are seldom noted for their longev¬ 
ity. Established groupings tend 
to fragment as the musicians 
move on to fresh musical relation¬ 
ships to sustain their develop¬ 
ment. This trio, however, has 
proved surprisingly enduring and 
is well documented on record 
with FMP releases stretching 
back over 10 years. In spite of this 
Detto Fra Di Noi has a fresh vig¬ 
our which many recordings and 
performances by younger group¬ 
ings lack. 

But, then, it is a particularly 
potent combination of musicians. 
Schlippenbach combmes somer¬ 
saulting, tumbling piano con- 
ngurauons with ruggea chords 
and clusters. He imbues his play¬ 
ing with a sense of switchback 
and surprise held only just in 
check by an awkward dexterity. 

Lovens is a perfect partner for 
Schlippenbach. The precision of 
his percussion chatter holds the 
music at boiling point while he 
agitates and provokes, with his 
lacerating irregular kit accents or 
swathes of cymbal noise. 

Evan Parker obviously enjoys 
the challenge of such a setting. It 
stimulates his coarse-grained 
saxophone play and yet gives him 
plenty of room to manoeuvre. 

ing to the plaintive granite lyri¬ 
cism which manifests itself in 
quieter moments, Parker’s work 


dovetails naturally with that of 

The group music combines 
and compresses these individual 
qualities in a welter of interactiv- 

other, thrust and parry, or fall 
mto accord, littering the overall 
musical shapes with a dense 
camouflage of detail. 

The empathy of the musicians 
involved is thus self-evident; yet 
surprises and trip-wires are scat¬ 
tered throughout the set shunting 
expectations (of both the listeners 
and, one suspects, the musicians) 
this way and that. Detto Fra Di 
Not is not only powerful 
documentation of an unedited set 
from Pisa in 1981 but also much 
more; a charged, emotional, ma¬ 
ture and disciplined piece of 
music. As such I cannot help but 
recommend it to you. 

Kenneth Ansell 


DUDU PUKWANA’S ZILA: 
Sounds Zila (Jika Records 211) 
Recorded: Live at the 100 Club, 
London- 16th January, 1981. 
Side One : ‘Zila’/‘Uyini’/‘Chan- 
deliers & Mirrors’. Side Two: 
‘Suite Sweet Nowami’/‘Thula 
Sana’/‘B My Dear’/‘Dudu Layi 

Dudu Pukwana (as/ss)/Harry 
Becket (tpt/fh)/Dave Defries (tpt/ 
fli)/Errol Clarke (p)/Mark Wood 
(g)/Eric Richardson (b)/Churchill 
Jolobe (d)/Smiley de Jones (con- 
gas)/Peggy Phango (vocals)/ 
George Lee (ts/ft)/ Pinise Saul (v)/ 
Sonia Matabane (v)/Linda Conco 
(v)/Tiny Conco (v)/Peter Segone 
(tpt)/Phil Kembcr (tbn)/Emest 
Mothle (b). 


came out of South Africa in the 
Sixties, more than any others, 
who have shown how real is jazz’s 
long-claimed bond with Africa. 
More than that, they have shown 
how vitally linked those roots are 
to the longer acknowledged ipain 
trunk, branches and changing 
leaves of the jazz tree. The 
township sounds of such as Dudu 


Pukwana’s Spear arise in the 
music of the Art Ensemble of 
Chicago. Abdullah Ibrahim’s Af¬ 
rican Group is all-American ex¬ 
cept for him. And the myriad 
strains of jazz are blended more 
and more into the music of those 
exiles from Africa. 

the synthesis is totally natural. It 
did not take leaving South Africa 
for its musicians to find American 
jazz influences - they have long 
been pronounced there, espe¬ 
cially Duke Ellington’s. Abdul¬ 
lah Ibrahim (Dollar Brand) told 


brou^t by black American 
sailors - and big bands playing 
urban township music. We 
thought of the music as pan of 
our local tradition and Duke and 
Armstrong were part of us. We 
didn’t think of it as “American 

The Cape, with its multicul¬ 
tural black community is thus, 
not surprisingly, an especially 
fertile ground for growing new 
jazz, something the musicians it 
has produced demonstrate so well 
elsewhere in the world. 

With the formation of Zila, 
Dudu Pukwana began to de¬ 
monstrate how funky guitar 
sounds, lyrical jazz ballads and 
big-sound swing could blend 
with the special sound he has 
done so much to introduce to au¬ 
diences in Europe and the US - 


Listening to Johnny Dyani and 
Dudu Pukwana with most of the 
regular and occasional members 

after this recording, I was struck 
by all the jazz strains and the in¬ 
ternational forces alive in the 
music. 1 remember noting ‘this is 
the African link direct, the 
American influence pure and the 
blend all rolled together’. 

This record, made out of a live 
performance at London’s 100 
Qub in January 1981, shows 
Dudu and other South African 
exiles along with an international 
cast of musicians putting this 
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CAPTION COMPETITION! 



ALL YOU 
HAVE TO DO:- 

“speech-bubble” to complete this truly amaz¬ 
ing picture by October 1st 1982. 


PRIZES 


1st - An autograpbed LP by tbe musician 
shown - tbe choice is from any of his currently 
available records. 

Two runners up - The next issue of The 
Wire. 


JUDGES 

The musician himself and the Editorial team. 

We regret that the musician himself or his 
tailor are not allowed to enter. 

Send your entry to: The Wire, 23 Mirabel 
Road, London SW6 7EQ. 
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TWO CONTEMPORARY MUSIC NETWORK TOURS 


PIANO FORTY 

four great improvising pianists 
JAKIBYARD ALEX VON SCHLIPPENBACH 

IRENE SCHWEITZER HOWARD RILEY 

October 

Mon 25 LONDON, Round House (Camden Jazz) 

Thu 28 MANCHESTER, Band on the Wall 

FrI 29 BIRMINGHAM, B’ham& Midland Institute 

November 

Mon 1 COVENTRY, Warwick University Arts Centre 

Tue 2 LEICESTER, Phoenix Arts 

Thu 4 LLANTWIT MAJOR, St Donat’s Arts Centre 


STEVE LACY SEXTET 

Steve Lacy (soprano) Steve Potts (alto) Irene Aebi (violin, voice, cello) 
Jean-Jacques Avenel (bass) Bobby Few (piano) Oliver Johnson (drums) 

& 

KEITH TIPPETT 

solo piano 


November 

Sun 7 LONDON, Round House 

Thu 11 LEICESTER, Phoenix Arts 

Fri 12 LLANTWIT MAJOR, St Donat’s Arts Centre 

Sat 13 BRISTOL, Arnolfini Gallery 

Sun 14 SHEFFIELD, Crucible Theatre 

Tue 16 NEWCASTLE, Corner House Hotel, Heaton 

Wed 17 DARLINGTON, Arts Centre 

Thu 18 MANCHESTER, Band on the Wall 

Fri 19 LEEDS, Playhouse 

Sat 20 KENDAL, Brewery Arts Centre 

Sun 21 BIRMINGHAM, Strathallan Hotel 

Mon 22 COVENTRY, Warwick University Arts Centre 


Leaflet covering both tours from: 

Contemporary Music Network 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 

9 Long Acre, London WC2E 9LH 


Arts Council 

OF GREAT BRITAIN 



